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~ = y Library Key 


by Margaret G. Cook. 1956. I36. $1.00. (soft cover) 

The first 40 pages describe the physical book, general chara- 
cteristics and airangement of college libraries “and collections, give di- 
rections on documentation and note taking ; the rest explains sources 
of information by types. 


Two chapters are devoted to ‘‘Research for a Term Paper”’. 
It will be especiaiy useful to students who require help in isolating re- 
search materials pertaining to their work. In library schools, students 
will find the New Key an excelent aid for brushing up on library ter- 
minology and practices. 


LIBRARY MANUAL: A Study-Work Manual On the use 
of Books and Libraries, by Marie A. Toser. 1955. 94p. 5th ed. rev. 
70 Cents. 


Separated into twelve brief lessons, the MANUAL explains 
the different parts of a book, the classification and proper arrange- 
ment of books in a library, and the use of card catalog and magazine 
indexes, It also shows how to prepare a simple bibliography and how 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, and other reference books should be used. 


Illustrated throughout, the MANUAL has practice material, 
which may be detached from the book, at the end of each lesson. Five 
quizzes plus a final examination and Teacher’s Key with answers to 


exercises, quizzes, and final examination come separately on loose 
sheets. 


The Manual has become recognised as a standard text for 
teaching the use of libraries and reference books to all college and high 
school students. 


The H.W. Wilson Company 


950-972 University Avenue, 
New York 52, New York, USA. 
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Undergraduate Libraries 


} 

| 

EDWARD HEILIGER, 

Librarian of the Chicago Undergraduate Division of the University of 
/ Illinois, and Associate Professor of Library Science. 

} 


j With the coming of this century, we have seen the college and 
university student change from one of the privileged few to one of a very 
large group. The world of knowledge has increased tremendously, so much 
{ so that each field of specialization calls for years of intense study. The 
literature in each of these tields has grown correspondingly so that it has 
become impossible for even the rich student to buy the necessary printed 
mate:ials. The new courses constantly being added are in the specialties 
and are crowding out those traditional courses that we have commonly 
associated with a ‘‘liberal education”. The educated man today has less and 
| less in common with his fellow educated man. He must do something on his 
own to bridge this gap. 
) The university library has become that part of the university con- 
sidered most suitable for providing students and faculty with the best of the 
flood of printed materials coming from the world’s presses. It has also 
come to be considered the best place for the student and faculty member to 
help himself acquire many of those offerings of a liberal education that he 
has missed because of the pressure of specialization in the curriculum he has 
been following. Until recently, the large university library has concerned 





*A Lecture delivered to Librarians from Indian Universities on October 17, 1956. 
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itself more with the first of these duties. The result has been a concentra- 
tion on work with graduate students and on faculty research. There is @ 
tendency to tie more and more of the studies of the last two years of under- 
graduate work in with the field of specialization. Also, there is a growing 
distinction between research and non-research degrees for graduate students. 


Not only does the undergraduate use more graduate books, but the graduate 
uses more undergraduate books. 


The students of the first two years are, therefore getting even less 
attention from the library staffs. These years, of course, are years when 
the student should be given more attention, particularly in instruction in the 
use of the library. If the undergraduate library confines itself to service to 
students in the first ‘wo years, it can be more effective as a unit and better 
justify its existence as a separate entity of service, Some large university 
libraries are meeting their growth problem by building separate buildings foc 
undergraduate services. The Lamont Library at Harvard and the Columbia 
College Library at Columbia University are examples of this. Others are 
arranging separate facilities within existing buildings. A separate building is 
certainly not necessary. In some universities, the separate faci.ities are 
nothing more than an enlarged, open-shelf reserve room, with .a browsing 
collection attached. 


Why have a separate undergraduate library? The reasons given at 
Harvard were as follows: When graduates and undergraduates competed 
for library services in the one-library set-up, tne graduates usually won; 
Access to the stacks was not usually available to the undergraduates; 
The catalog of the entire library was too complicated for the under- 
graduate; and the cost is less. The reasoning on the latter point 
claimed that costs were lower because : simpler and cheaper cataloging could 
be used for undergraduate books; undergraduates used an expendable type 
of book and by not mixing these with the less expendable type certain 
losses were avoided; the Library is in smaller units and expansion can be 
made without as much danger of over-expansion; and the type of service 
differs enough so that staff differentiation is a yood idea. It might do well, 
too, to state the objects of undergraduate service at Harvard: To concen- 
trate as far as practicable the library seivice for undergraduates in a central 
lecation; To make books readily accesible to the students; and to encourage 
general and recreational, as well as assigned and collateral. reading. 

The collection in an underrgaduate library is formed to meet most 


of the needs of the undergraduate student. It usually contains an extensive’ 


open-shelf collection of reserve books, collateral readings, periodicals, biblio- 
graphies, reference works, and a careful selection of good books for general 
and recreational reading. Someone has suggested that the collection be 
“an ideal collection roughly comparable to the library of a truly cultivat ed 


man’”’ with its own simplified catalog, its own librarian, and in its own 
reading area. 
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UNDERGRADUATE LIBRARIES 


Here at the University of Illinois, there are two undergraduate 
libraries - one here in Urbana, and one in Chicago. As the one in Chicago 


is my particular responsibility, I will tell you something about its operation 
first. 


Our curriculum is largely lower division. I say largely, because it 
is possible for the premedical, pre-dental, engineering, and (next year) the 
architecture, students to get three years of courses. We are therefore 
obliged to confine research library work to the faculty and concentrate on 
integrating the library as closely as possible with the teaching program, on 
educating the students in the use of the Library, and on furnishing the 
students with those facilities which promote a liberal education, Included 
in the latter are good general and recreational reading books, music record- 
ings of plays, poetry, speeches, and other non-musical matter, tape record- 
ings of foreign language readings and other curricular materials, framed 
prints of the world’s best paintings, and a good collection of general 
periodicals, 

The entice faculty assists in the selection of books for the Library, 
each Department having a Library representative who is responsible for 
gathering recommendations from the professors in his Department and 
deciding which books shall be bought with his Department’s book budget 
allocation. These reprosentatives meet regularly during the year with the 
Librarian and Library’s acquisitions head. The faculty also aids in the 
weeding process, by which no-longer-useful Library materials are discarded. 
The head of the Library Circulation Department has one conference with 
every faculty member once during the year, to ascertain ways and means 
by which the Library may best help in the teaching work of each professor. 
Results of these conferences ate relayed to the daily morning meetings 
of the Library department heads, and action taken on suggestions made by 
each professor, 

Each student, during his first year, receives three hours of formal 
Library instruction, as a part of rhetoric instruction. Librarians of the 
Library’s Reference Department give the lectures. Practicai work in the 
use of the library is given in connection with these lectures and the students 
use the library as a laboratory, The Reference staff feels that because of 
this instruction, the students can go on into upper division work capabie 
of using the catalog and aware of library offerings. 


In 1948, the University of Illinois had a unique opportunity to set 
up an undergraduate library when the University’s undergraduate division 
in Galesburg was abolished. The entire collection of about 18,000 volumes, 
well rounded as to fields covered and carefully selected during the three 
years that the Galesburg Division was in existence, was-placed in two large 
rooms in the main building in Urbana. During its first year of existence, 
the Undergraduate Library accounted for a third of the increased loan of 
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books for the entire library Reference service, provided specifically for 
freshmen and sophomores released the general Reference Department staff 
for more advanced reference and bibliographical work. The Librarian’s 
report for that year reads, “In its Initial year this Library has been highly 
successful. Not only has it greatly improvod library service to undergradu- 
ates, but also it has enabled other Departments of the University Librarv 
to devote an increased share of their efforts to the more advanced and 
specialized needs of graduate students, upperclassmen, and faculty members. 
The change in the work of the Circulation Department and Rrference 
Department has been particularly noticeable. To some extent, however, the 
services provided by the Undergraduate Library have proved to be additional 
services, for there was no decline in the use of the Reference or Circulation 
Departments or the browsing rooms. Undergraduate students have welcomed 
and used this attractive new library devoted to their needs. No barriers of 
closed stacks or unwieldy catalogs are interposed between the students and 
the books, with the result that more undergraduate students than ever before 
have used library materials for collateral and recreational reading. The 
new Library, with an informal atmosphere, books on open shelves. and 
effective staff assistance when needed, now provides for undergraduates some 
of the quality of library service previously available only to graduate 
students and faculty members in departmental libraries ... {t may be said 
with confidence that establishment of the Undergraduate Library is the 
greatest single improvement in library service in the University in recent 
years. This improvement has been immediate, is for reading, and will 
undoubtedly continue’. 


Shortly after the Lamont Library at Harvard was finished, Mr. 
Metcalf, then Director of Libraries at Harvard, showed me through the new 
building. I was delighted with most everything | saw. I want to tell you 
something about the quarters occupied there by the Undergraduate Library 
and show you a few pictures of it, taken from the Harvard Library Bulletin. 

The part of the building providing library services for undergradu- 
ate students, occupies most of the three main floors and their two mezzaines. 
These latter are designated as the First through the Fifth Levels. At each 
of the two entrances to this area, there are charge desks, and at each of 
these a closed reserve section. On the first, third, and fifth levels, there are 
large reading rooms, identical, and entrance to each of these is chrough a 
stack area. Each of the mezzanines (second and fourth levels) also has a 
stack area. There are five sets of stairs connecting the five levels, and they 
are so arranged that to enter or leave a reading room and the stairs, a reader 
must pass through a stack area. Toilet facilities are provided on four of 
the levels, and smoking is permitted everywhere except in the main reading 
rooms and in the stacks. The building is air-conditioned. 


On the first level there is a fair-sized room in which is installed a 
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UNDERGRADUATE LIBRARIES 


hand printing press and a good supply of type for use of students who want 
to learn how books are made. The Reference Room, which also contains 
the card catalog and map cases, is a long narrow room on the third level. 
There is also a collection of some 300 periodicals in this room, along with 
seats for 63 readers, some of which are lounge chairs. A balcony over this 
room houses four special collections, each in a separate alcove. The fifth 
level also has special collections, including the Woodbury Poetry Room. 

The walls of the three main corridors leading into the reading room 
on the First, Third, and Fifth levels are lined with open-shelf reserve books. 
The main part of the stacks is made up of twelve alcoves on each level. 
Each of these alcoves has space for 1,500 volumes, with a small table and 
several chairs. The stack areas on the two mezzanines, which hold 30,000 
volumes, also have chairs and tables. All books in all of these stacks are 
freely and openly available to all Harvard students. The walls of the large 
reading rooms are lined, not with bookshelves, but with stalls with tables 
and chairs for single readers. The reader is thus cut off from others on 
three sides, In some cases these stalls are replaced by lounge chairs. 
The large rooms are also somewhat broken up by screens, so that there 
appear to be only three areas in each room instead of one. 

There are exhibition cases, telephones, drinking fountains - but 
no cloak room. The concentration of students at the end of class hours 
makes it impossible to give fast enough service from a cloak room. Facili- 
ties for hanging coats are available throughout the Library, placed in 
obscure corners. Elevator service is available only to staff and physically 
handicapped students, 

Order and cataloging work are done in the Widener Library. The 
staff is small. There are offices for the} Librarian and his secretary, two 
staff rest roonis, and a locker room. There are ten conference rooms, and 
listening facilities. 
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American Libraries as viewed 
by an Indian Librarian 


P.K. BANERJEA, M.A.,D.L.Sc., 
Assistant Librarian, 
Agra University Library, Agra. 


I visited the U.S.A. alongwith ten other librarians between Septem- 
ber 1956 to February 1957 under the India Wheat Loan Educatiorial 
Exchange Programme which was designed to give an intensive training to 
the visiting librarians in the American library methods and to give them 
an insight into the working of the University Libraries in particular and 
other libraries ia general. For this purpose, in the beginning, a seminar 
was arranged for the group at the University of Illinois to acquaint the 
visitors with American life and American library system. Everyday there 
were two sessions and the group was addressed by two specialists and 
later on there were discussions with the speakers of the day which were very 
helpful and resulted in better understanding of the problems which were 
being dealt with. These discussions were featured with sightseeing and 
andio-visual aids that helped to realise the full extent of the discussions. 
Most of these lectures had a practical bearing and address2s delivered by 
Prof. A.W. Anderson on ‘History of American Colleges and Universities’, 
Dr. Leslie W. Dunlap on ‘The Development of American Libraries’, Prof. K.B. 
Downs on “American Library Cooperation”, “Selection of Library Materials” 
by Prof. Donald Strout; “Organisation and Administration of American 
University Libraries’ by Prof. Robert F. Delzell, “Library Building”’, 
by Prof. McCoy; “Photo-Duplication in Libraries’ by Prof. Arnold H. Trotier; 
“Audio-Visual services for college and universities’ by Prof. C.W. Stone, 
“The Status of Cataloguing and classification in U.S.A.” by Dr. Thelma 
Eaton “Teaching functions of the College Library by Prof. Lightfoot” 
Preparation for Librarianship in U.S.A. by Dr. A.H. Lancour, ‘American 
Library Associations” by Dr. Jenkins and “American books at home and 
abroad”’ by Prof. Robert F. Downs were perticularly illuminating. Besides 
these lectures there were other lectures on different aspects of Amzrican life, 
literature and History which presented a clear insight into the culture, 
civilization, tradition and political beliefs and convictions of the American 
people. It was not possible for the group to study in detail all the aspects 
of American Life within the short time but what little we saw gave us the 
impression that the part played by libraries in American life was a vital one 
and the Americans have evolved their library system with the ideal not 
only to enlarge the bounds of knowledge but also to strengthen the spirit 
of democracy and have made these immensely practical and scientific in 
their outlook and set up, The Universities in American with their large 
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faculties and tremendous resources both physical and financial, have now 
assumed a particularly important position and the rapid growth of research 
in the fields of science, technology as well as social sciences and humanities 
have automatically resulted in the expansion of the libraries in the institu- 
tions. Today it is axiomatic that unless the library facilities are increased 
to a very great extent and are brought upto date and keep place with the 
rapidly extensive demands of the patrons, no University or research institu- 
tion worth the name can hope to exist and maintain the proper intellectual 
standards. The beginning of the 20th century thus witnessed a tremendous 
development in library and librarianship and the holdings of many Univer- 
sity libraries have generally increased at least fourfold while some of the 
bigger establishments like Yale, Harvard, Columbia, Illinois, North Carolina 
and California have grown ten times their pre-war dimensions and have now 
become gigantic national institutions In the past the libraries in the 
Universities have been the most important conservor of knowledge and 
experiences of man in his attempt to subduce the physical world for the 
betterment of his fellowmen have led them to a deeper understanding of the 
intellectual and spiritual values and man understood that each new idea or 
invention grows out of accumulated knowledge; but very soon it become 
apparent that the mere conservation of the past was not enough. The 
accumulated knowledge had to be dissiminated and used for the education of 
the youth wh» would be trained to be the future leaders of the society and 
would extend the bounds of knowledge by research and the oncoming geneta- 
tions would have to be equipped by these with the help of books. Thus the 
University makes the determined attempt for the advancement of knowledge 
in every field of human activities and the libraries attached to the great 
institutions have become the most important adjunct to it and it is now 
generally realized that unless the library services are properly organised it 
would not be possible to make any definite contribution to higher knowledge 
and research. 

For the successful working of the Library and to coordinate its 
programme with the teaching and research, the specific objectives of the 
University are stated and the library provides the bibliographical tools, 
books, journals, newspapers, manuscripts, films and other materials essential 
for the purpose. The acquisition policy thus undertakes to support the 
different aspects of the programme of the University and whenever a change 
is made in the subjects of instruction or a new department is set up or a new 
project of research is planned, proper provision is made for them in che 
Library and efforts are made to see that the new venture is not impared 
because of an ill-equipped library. Thus when it was decided to establish 
a faculty of far-eastern studies in the University of Stanford, a separate 
library, independent of the main library, was established and the Hover 
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Library now has one of the best collections in Chinese and Japanese litera- 
tures. 


A competent and highly trained staff sufficient in number is consid- 
ered to be a regular prerequisite in all the University libraries that I visited. 
Thus the central library of the University of Illinois has a total strength of 
about four hundred persons and the University of California at Berkeley has 
about four hundred and fifty persons on the staff. These figures do not 
include the hosts of students assistants that these libraries hire to do the 
stereotyped and routine work. The Libraries which are concerned with 
graduate and research studies always employ properly trained and experien- 
ced staff and as they have to perform a very exacting work, their remunera- 
tions too have to be fixed accordingly. A positive ratio is thus maintained 
between the amounts which are spent for staff and materials in a_ well - 
organised library and the present formula is that the percentage for personnel 
is near to 65 to 70°, though it varies according to the local conditions, The 
library administrations take proper steps to allocate the funds and whenever 
fresh funds are made available to them ior the purchase of some extra 
materials, increase of peresonnel is also considered to be necessary for the 
proper organization and service. For the promotion of better service the 
library staff is given extendec training in subject as well as in technical 
aspects and efforts are made to realize to the fullest extent the objectives of 
the University so as to make its work effectively fruitful. The systematic 
study of the University Courses are generally resorted to and the general 
administration and educational procedures are properly understood in their 
relative background and all questions and problems are thoroughly discussed 
in regular staff meetings which go a long way to clear hazy ideas and 
greatest educational effectiveness is secured. 

The University Library is used by a large number of groups and 
their problems and requirements being distinctly different, separate treatment 
is afforded to these groups individually and thus the materials required by 
the research workers, though it should not follow necessarily that the former 
receives less attention than the latter. To secure the maxi num service to 
the clientele proper interrelation of all kinds of library materials and of 
catalogues are aimed at and tne central catalogue of the holdings indicates 
the location of tne collections in different places of the campus. Unlike 
some of our institutions too much of centralization or too much of decentia- 
lization is never resorted to as they seriously impede the proper ory anisatior 
and service of the library. It is generally recognised that without an 
adequate maintainence of an efficient cataloguing service, the users of the 
library would be put to serious handicaps and all efforts are made to keep 
the Catalogues most upto-date and to maintain them on a properly efficient 
level. 
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To attain the maximum advantage in the library the librarian works 
in close collaboration with the architect and the joint effort results in the 
best functional organization, and proper and adequate space is provided for 
the acquisition and processing departments, reference rooms, reading halls, 
administrative officers, special collections and stacks. The building is 
planned in such a way that it secures the most effective integration of all 
the departments and the whole organisation function in a harmonious 
manner. 


The essential difference between the Indian and American approach 
is that the library is not considered to be an end by itself in that country 
and for this reason efforts are made to establish close contacts with the 
University administration and the librarian, because it is for him to translate 
into action the policies of the University and to see that they are being 
executed on right lines. The librarian is thus a member of the faculty and 
he participates in all University meetings as other members do and has a 
great deal to do with policy framing. He knows of all modifications in the 
curriculam as they affect the Library in all its aspects. The Librarian of 
the Illinois University has the rank of a full-fledged professor and Mr. Robert 
F. Downs has his say in all matters of University administration and Mr. 
Donald Coney, director of libraries of the University of California at Berke- 
ley, has been officiating as the Vice-Chancellor of the University and we 
can safely assume that this is the general pattern in all the Universities and 
it is admitted in all hands that the participation of the librarian in all 
matters of importance is an absolutely prerequisite to coordinated, effective 
library service and administration. 


The American libraries clearly understand the necessity of a close 
cooperation between the sister organisations in the country for the better- 
ment of research facilities, In 1930 the first idea of cooperation between 
the nniversity and college libraries was developed and in 1940 it was given 
a definite shape and during the World War II the Library of Congress, 
worked in close ccllaboration with all the libraries to ensure acquisition. 
The formulation of the Farmington Plan has now secured a closely integra- 
ted effort to use the research collections more effectively. A group of sixteen 
libraries in the Mid-west now work together and solve their common 
problems of building, acquisitions and storage. This spirit oi cooperation 
has been responsible for minimising duplication and inter-library loans 
facilitate the growth of research and the Union Catalogues and bibliographi- 
cal centres have now removed a great hinderance to the scholar who can now 
work with greater ease. 


In our country very little attention is paid to give a course of 
instruction for the effective use of the library but in America this has long 
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been recognised as an essential function of the University through the libra- 
ry. With the help of specially trained staff the freshmen. graduates and 
professionals are led into the mysterv of the library and they are acquainted 
with use of encyclopedias, periodical indexes, reference tools for special 
collections, the card catalogues the system of classification and the methods 
of compiling a bibliography. To attain the objectives, frequently tours are 
arranged in which the working of the library is explained to the students 
and special lectures are delivered illustrated with educative films and slides. 
Whenever these courses are given the staff and the students have both been 
benefitted to a very great extent and the more effective use of the library, 
has resulted in developing irt the minds of the students. a spirit of enquiry 
and selfhelp and it is a familiar sight in all the Universities that the reading 
rooms and the reference departments are always very busy and very little 
time is lost in explaining to the enquirer the methods that he is to follow in 
seeking out a solution to his problems. 

A word must be said in this connection about the Library schools 
that are attached to the different Universities. In our country, the few 
library schools that are there, are an integral part of the libraries and very 
frequently, the librarian and his assistants are the instructors to the school. 
Some Universities like Calcutta and to a certain extent, Aligarh do have 
part-time outsiders who coach in some subjects, but a fulfledged faculty for 
the library school is still unknown here. In U.S.A. however, the library 
school is a separate entity by itself aad through some of the members of the 
Library may be asked to deliver a course of lectures to the library school, 
they are there not by the virtue of their offices but as specialists in their 
respective fields. 

All these observations bring us to the vital question as to whether 
there is any fundamental difference between the University libraries of India 
and those in U.S.A. One is forced to admit that our libraries are still in their 
infancy and have not grown up into the stature of their counter-parts in 
U.S.A. The reason for this stunted growth is not for to seek. The Uni. 
versities of India are not aware of the fact that the library is the most 
important agency and if they have an objective, it is for the library in close 
cooperation of the facultv members, to put it in action. The status of the 
librarian and his assistants must be raised and the most vigourous steps 
should be taken to improve the quality of the training of the personnel. 
For this purpose, the library schools and their curricula should be completely 
reorganised and if necessary the duration of the course be extended. The 
faculty of teaching should be separate entity and more and more attention 
should be paid to admit only those who are temperamentally suited to the 
library profession. Universities in a particular region at least, should try 
to create som? sort of a union catalogue and steps should be taken to 
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promote inter-library loans and to provide the research workers at least 
with bibliographical services which at present exist only in namie. For the 
more effective use of the library materials, it is essential that the new 
entrants be given a regular short course which would go a long way to 
improve the educational standards of our universities, as it is likely to 
quicken the intellectual curiosities of the young minds which flock our 
institutions and fumble through the libraries and being unfamiliar with its 
working, do not generally use it at all. For the furtherence of the spirit of 
enquiry in our younger generations, it is absolutely necessary that reference 
departments be more elaborately set up in ail the University libraries and 
there should be more collaboration with the faculty members than it exists at 
present. The photo-duplication departments are prominent by their absence 
in the University library and there are only a few microfilm readers in this 
country, which serve more as a piece of curiousity than an effective tool for 
higher research. I do not however, advocate the wholesale mechanisation 
of the libraries on the American model, except in a few national institutions, 
but I do want that our libraries be organised on a scientific basis and they 
should be freed from the whims of the academicians who do not always 
appreciate the value of the cooperation of the librarians and thus the libra- 
ries in India remain under-developed and ill-nourished, for more attent:on 
is paid in this country on beautiful buildings and expensive equipments 
rather than on librarians who are always a neglected lot in the educational 
set up of the University, 











Unesco Publication 
STUDY ABROAD, Vol. IX 1957/1958 


International Handbook of Fellowships, Scholarships and Educativnat 
Exchange 


Volume IX of this annual Unesco guide will be published in October. 
It contains information on over 74.000 awards offered in 1957-58 by tlie 
United Nations and its Specialised Agencies, other international organizati ‘ns, 
governments, universities, cultural and professional associations in 82 
countries and a number of non-self-governing territories. Complete details 
are given on each award : where to apply, who is eligible, field of study, 
length of course, amount of award, etc. ‘Study Abroad” is an indispensable 
reference book for all libraries, information centres, offices of cultural 
attaches and foreign student advisers. Approx, Pages 740. Price Approx. 
$2.50 or 12/6. Trilingual: English, French, Spanish 
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Role of Libraries in the Community’ 


G.L. TREHAN, B.A.,LL.B., 
Secretary, Punjab State Library Association. 


Better life is the ultimate aim of all education, may it be social, 
secular, religous or cultural. The aim is to quicken into life and activity 
the masses who are inert and ignorant and sunk deep in poverty and live 
without enthusiasm or zeal for life. The common man is the objective of 
all national planning. India is now in the 10th Vear of its Republic and the 
masses must be educated as required by the directive principles of state 
policy as quickly as possible so that our democratic institutions are maintain- 
ed and properly run by popular Government of the people. The Govern- 
ment of India’s main emphasis in the Five Years Development Plans 
sanctioned for each State is social improvement through education in rural 
areas. These improvements are in the field of economic that is improvement 
in agriculture which is the source of income for the villagers, improvement 
in health and sanitation because if a person is sick he will have no incentive 
to better his lot and improvement in home welfare by teaching women the 
art of cooking, sewing and child care etc. 

The modern conception of libraries is that libraries should not 
remain isolated but play a distinct and dynamic role in the community in 
which they are functioning. The library is an educative agency. In the 
first place it is self-education and in the second place it is life long education. 
Library provides a man with handy and practical means to continue his 
school or college career so that he can keep improving his own prospects in 
life as also increasing his usefulness to the Society. Our masses must 
therefore be educated through this agency also. To liquidate mass illiteracy 
which is now about 81 percent in India, there is now a growing demand that 
public libraries should collaborate and complement the national campaign 
against illiteracy both by stimulating the publications of appropriate reading 
material and by making available room and personnel for the work of teach- 
ers. For this purpose the services of libraries and librarians will have to be 
availed on in the matter of getting intimate knowledge of the community 
which Government or local authority is giving to serve, creating favourable 
atmosphere for develeping libraries in the rural as well as urban areas into 
community centres for social education work and providing a good selection 
of suitable easy - to read publication and materials for new literae people and 
the promotion of regional languages in the State. 

A preliminary survey of the social, physical and cultural factors in 
the area is necessary before an attempt is made to set up a library service 
in that area. For this purpose librarian should be included in the team 
working for contemplated survey or he may be asked to study the survey 


“* Read at the U.S.1.S. Library Seminar, Patiala on May 3rd, 1957. 
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already made so that he can point out these factors of importance to him. 
It is essential for him to be familiar with the normal traditional methods 
and agencies communicating education and information in his region so that 
he may easily enter into co-operation with those institutions and bodies 
which are used by the people for purposes of assembly or meeting for social 
or religious functions such as schools, colleges, market-places, rural centres, 
town halls, temples, (;urdwaras, churches, mosques, labour unions and all 
kinds of socieities, official bodies like municipal committees, Panchayats and 
clubs and Associations for men, women and children, without becoming 
identified with any body or institution which is regarded with hostility or 
disrust by a section of the community. The leader of the community the 
dominant persons or those who already appreciate the value of knowledge, 
education and libraries sholud be sought out and their active co-operation 
enlisted and those individuals who can be of great service in having a newly 
formed library accepted and encouraged by the local people should be inclu- 
ded in the project. 

When such a Community Centre has been established in area, then 
comes the question of providing suitable reading material for the community 
it will serve. Most of the output of the literacy market consists of books 
meant for students and written by specialists in the School and College 
education. There is a lack of systematic production of popularised books 
to cover the wide range of scientific, technical and cultural problems, Apart 
from a small number of books dealing with health, games and hvgiene, we 
have very few books in Hindi or Panjabi written in simple direct way for 
the layman or the semi-literate adult, dealing with problems closely related 
to our social and economic life and for such subjects such as law, politics, 
€conomics, agriculture handicrafts and useful arts. We cannot feed the 
Social Education Centres in the State with books in the arts only, for litera- 
ture alone can never sustain the educational level. The librarian knows the 
difficulties that confront the authorities when forming the co-Jection of 
Books for the Social Education Centres in the State and he is in a_ better 
position to find out the defects of these collections. In the preparation of 
text-books for social! education the librarian must take part as he has the 
advantage of being in direct contact with the interest and needs of his readers 
and he more than any one else is_ entitled ‘to speak for them. Contents of 
literacy primers and follow-up books should relate to adult interests and in 


designing them the occupation of the illiterates and their environments w'li 
have to be taken into account. 


Besides the reading material, audio visual material is increasing in 
value in the field of education. In western countries exhibit material, slides. 
film strips, documentaries, sound recordings, radio and even television have 
been successfully exploited as new communication and education aids. A 
librarian is expected to know the use of such techniques and time has come 


that our libraries should be provided with such audio visual materials as 
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can be usefully prepared and adapted to serve oir communities according to 
the local conditions by the adult and social education teachers at the 
Centres. The Govt. of India has already established a pilot project for the 
training of audio-visual experts from various States and for the production 
of audio-visual aids for social and basic education and therefore there will 
now be no difficulty in exploiting these useful materials in the Comm- 
unity Centres, In the matter of carrying out the extensive ptogramme and 
activities of adult and social education in community centres, problem of 
book-selection, selection of audio-visual material, catalogving and displaying 
of books or other material should be left to the libraries. In that way 
library will become an indispensible organ of the Social Education. 

For a library making an adult education programme the library staff 
should participate with the local community leaders in planning activities and 
tl.is will not only ensure interest but also serve to interpret projects to those 
who are to carry them out. The librarians can be group-leaders, form 
discussion groups and give talks or work as technical advisers. Training in 
group-leadership and in the psychology of human relations or discussion 
techniques can be imparted by experts from educational institutions and 
associations, as is done in United States of America. The library service 
and discussion groups should be co-ordinated with the work of Government 
agencies for health, education, soil conservation, panchayats and the like. 
All educational institutions in the area should be asked to take part in 
stimulating and extending library service as part of theic extra mural work 
by providing teachers and leaders for tae groups who will inform the people 
about the purpose of library service and discussion groups. 


Then comes the question of getting suitable staff for libraries. We 
in Panjab need more than 1,000 trained librarians to keep up the education 
of its adults at the level needed for its agricultural, industrial, political and 
cultural development. In the past library was regarded as a mere collection 
of books and the librarian as a custodian mainly entrusted with the job of 
issue of such books as are required by its members. But now the librarian 
is required to know about the kinds of books in a library, the number and 
a e group of those who use it and the kind of books lent to each group. 
He may also be required to advise on the cost of maintenance, system and 
management and the methods used to encourage people to read books, This 
means that the librarian should undergo a well-defined professional course 
of training before he is appointed to shoulder such heavy resonsibilities of 
running a public library with the above objectives in view. The State 
Govt. cau have a two-fold plan for the trainihg - a long range plan and a 
short range plan. The long range plan is to set up a library training school 
where graduates wishing to enter the profession may get the necessary 
training, A scheme for having such a course started in the Central State 
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Library at Chandigarh has already been sent to the Government and it is 
hoped that it will start functioning soon when sanctioned. As regards the 
short term plan, it is proposed to give a short course ranging from three 
to five months to selected librarians already working in small libraries run 
by local bodies in Punjab or for those who are Matriculates or undergradu- 
ates. 

In the end it is suggested that there should be full co-operation 
between the Education Department, the Local Bodies, the Public institutions 
running the libraries in the State and. the Punjab State Library Association 
in the matter of liquidating mass adult illiteracy and co-operation of the 
public and the press and other agencies working in India should be fully 
sought in achieving the target and for giving a fillip to library movement 
and for setting up new libraries both in rural and urban areas and develop- 
ing them into community centres so that libraries become a living force for 
popular education in Punjab. 


THE MEDIEVAL LIBRARY 


By James Westfall Thompson; Reprinted with a 
Supplement by Blanche B. Boyer. New York: Hafner Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc. 1957. pp. 665-82. $12.50. 


In this volume a leading medievalist has related as a continuous 
story the history of books and libraries from the beginning of the 
Christian era in an unbroken sequence through the fifteen centuries 
before the invention of printing. 

The book is divided into four parts of which the first three 
cover special periods of history while the fourth is devoted to technical 
information about books in the Middle Ages; chapters are numbered 
consecutively throughout In part I, ‘‘The early middie Ages”, are sepa- 
rate chapters on early church and monastic libraries, on libraries of the 
Carolingian Renaissance, and of the British Isles in the Anglo-Saxon 
period. Part II, ‘‘The high Middle Ages”, treats of libraries of medieval 
Italy, Germany, and France, of Norman and Angevin England, of Byzan- 
tine, Greek (monastery), Jewish, and Muslim libraries. Part Ill, ‘“‘The 
close of the Middle Ages and the Italian Renaissance’, deals with 
English, French, and German libraries in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, with Scandinavian libraries in the late Middle Ages, and with 
libraries of the Italian Revaissance. Part IV, “The making and care of 
books in the Middle Ages,” which should intrigue the general reader, 
is an account of the scriptorium; of library administration and the care 
of books; of paper, the book trade, and book prices; and of the wandering 
of manuscripts. The book concludes with a Historical Index. 

This work will prove of value to the librarian, the historian. 
the philologist, the student of medieval philosophy, pheology, and educa- 
tion. 
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Gramophone Hecords and their 
maintenance in Libraries 


I.K. MALHOTRA, B.A.,D.P.A.,D.L.Sc. 


It is well nigh established that the primary objectives of the library 
service is the transmission of knowledge, provision of prompt information, 
supplying material for recreation and instilling culture in order to make its 
patrons as capable citizens. To achieve these objectives it becomes obliga- 
tory on the part of Librarian to see that sound principles of selection are 
followed before an actua lacquisition of library material is under taken. 
The term library material is of greater extension, it includes books, pamph- 
lets, graphic charts, films, micro-films, lantern slides, gramophone records, 
tapes and electrical recordings. 

In India an average literate is at a loss to imagine the scope of 
activites, a Public Library is expected to under take because there was 2 
time when books and other printed material were the only contents of 
libraries. It is undoubtedly true that books are like seeds, waiting to get 
into minds of readers so that they can open up and grow their mental 
horizons, but to keep pace with the current tastes of the community, to 
retain their interests in these social institution it is absolutely essential to 
acquire the subsidiary material like Gramophone Records and other Audio 
Visual instrument of education. 


The collection of gramophone records to which this article is 
concerned, is very common in public libraries of America. These libraries 
are well equipped with modern mechanical appliances and sound proof 
rooms where a reader can listen to his choiced item without causing distur- 
bance to a serious reader. In most cases they could be borrowed like books 
for home use. 


India, being still in an infancy stage of library development; cannot 
think of providing such material in public libraries but we should be opti- 
mistic and look a head to the time when we shall also fall in line with others 
by installing all modern appliances in our libraries. 


Coming to the importance of gramophone records, it may be said 
that normally a library goer does not like to go straight to the book shelf 
for selecting his or her book, he or she would like to be seated in a maga- 
zine section and handle the new issues of periodicals while and instrumental 
musical item is being played back to refresh him, revitalise his energy and 
bring him in tune to move for a serious reading. This venture has been 
experimented in Delhi Public Library and have proved quite succesful. 
The other type of records is of languages. The constitution of India 
recognises 14 languages, libraries and the information centres recently 
opened in various states of India, with the active support of Ministry of 
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Information & Broadcasting, Government of India, should get the lessons 
processed on records and play them back at the schedule time, before those 
who are interested to learn them. This will be a step to promote unity of 
thoughts and actions amongst the people of India and bring solidarity as a 
whole. 

Similar procedure can be followed in Universities where a year’s 
course of teaching regional languages have been started. By playing 
back a gramophone record in the class room will enable a student of that 
language in picking up the correct pronounciation. This will be a great 
born to national integrity. 

After considering the importance of Gramophone Records in our 
libraries let us now view the technical aspect of their arrangement. The 
collection of records can be easily controlled in a public library because 
firstly the demand is not direct and secondly the meagre stock is likely to be 
handled with ease. But in special and departmental libraries like of Broad- 
casting institutions where the stock ranges between 5,000 to 10,000 it present 
a vexing problem and warrants those who are responsible for their upkeep. 
In order to meet with requisition it is suggested to plan the library of 
gramophone records on the lines given below :- 


(Chart denoting broad division for the arrangement of Gramophone 
Records is gives at the end of this article). 

This chart suggests broad division according to their variety and 
help in their arrangement. This may not be an expert an authnentic sugges- 
tion but the only object of the author is to give mitiative to our genious 
in the library profession for writing a special code for classification and 
cataloguing of Gramophone records of Indian music. 


It should not be forgotten that Indian music has a very rich 
heirtage and reflects on our culture and civilization. Western audiances, 
who have listened to the outstanding performances of Ustad Ali, Akbar 
Khan and Pt. Ravi Shanker in the public concerts were very well impressed. 
Ragas played on Sitar and sarod by the master hands had special appeal 
to Western musicians. The day to day popularity of Indian Classical 
and Light classical music is knocking the doors of experts to introduce a 
special Code akin to our needs, 

The study of A.L.A. cataloguing rules for Authors and title entries 
does not provide any specific rule under the heading Gramophone Records 
but general rule of music is applicable to them. The verdict of rule is 
“Enter a single musical work or collected works of one composer under 
the name of composer, make added entries for the author and title’. In 
actual practice we require a more comprehensive treatment and more 
elabo-rate details on the catalogue cards because tne approach of readers 
will be multisided. Some will ask for a collection of outstanding artists 
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e.g. Lata Mangeshker in light music, Amir Khan in light classical and 
Begum Akhtar in Thumri and Ghazals while other may ask for the collection 
of one particular Raga. According to rule there is no scope for an entry 
to artist but it is practically necessary to meet the emergent demands. 
There should be a liberal provision of cross referencing for the collection 
is rarely handled directly by the clients who will instead be almost depen- 
derit on the catalogue mairitained for use. The Librarian should be well 
versed ‘with different ragas and understand their nomiclature correctly. 

According ‘to Robert L. Collision a cataloguer of gramophone 

records should study the following factors before actually transcending on the 
venture otherwise labour and money may go wasted without any fruitful 
results. 

(1) Why is it in the collection? 

(2) Who is likely to use it? 

(3) What information is he likely to want about it? 

(4) What item should be contained in cataloguing entries in order 
that the reader may get a clear and accurate idea of whether 
he wishes to see it without handling it. 

(5) What is most conventent, clear and economic way in which 
information can be presented. 

After study of these factors we envisage another five factors which 

may prove helpful to the members of the library profession. 

(1) The composer of item. 

(2) The artist renderihg the item (Single-duet or chorus) 

(3) The chief accompaniment in case of vocal and instrumental 
items. 

(4) The conductor of orchesrtral work. 

(5) The lyrics writer. 

(6) First line of song and in case of instrumental items the name 
of Raga. 

Subsidiary to these, filling similar function to the imprint and 

collation in the case of books are such things as :- 

(1) Size of records in inches. 

(2) Mak e.g. H.M.V. or National Gramophone Co.) 

(3) Number (Manufacture number of Production) 

(4) Single or double sided. 

(5 Language in case of vocal item of other than Hindi text. 

(6) Whether Electrical or tape. 

The above stated factors are required to be studied thoroughly. 

Before concluding this article it is stressed that the adoptation of new means 
of education and catering re-creation will help in publicising our planned 
schemes and projects for National uplift and shall rouse a civic tense among 
the people, who are at the helm of affairs, by listening to records readily 
available from the public libraries in India. 
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The Centenary Book Exhibition 
at the Calcutta University 


SUDHIR BRAHMO, 
National Library, Calcutta. 


Truths of the past lie enshrined for all times in books that give us 
a glimpse into the secrets of different ages and reveal the wisdom of the 
distant past. The soul of man works upon these materials that beguile our 
hearts and bring bright sunshine in the bleak stretches of our life. The 
horizon of man’s mind is widened by education that unfold the intelligence 
of peuple to go deep into the nature of things. ‘*Whatsoever things were 
written afore-time’’ says a proverb ‘‘were written for your learning”. 


In connection with the centenary exhibition of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity all the universities of Iadia lent out their publications to make the 
book exhibition a success. The rare books exhibited in the Asutosh Build- 
ing drew special attention of a large number of visitors. Out of the book- 
stock of three lakhs, the Central Library of the University of Calcutta dis- 
played thirty nine rare books some of which are being explained here, 


‘Sri Karunanidhan—Bilas’ by Kavi Jayanarayana Ghosal, a Kavya 
on divine love of Sri Krishna written during 1813-14 and printed in 1825 
presents elaborate materials on social education of Bengal during late 18th 
Century. Rudimentary influence of English education on Bzngali literature 
is first traced in this Kavya. In the Persian translation of the Vedas en- 
titled “Sirr-i-Akbar’’ by Prince Dara Shikoh writtea in beautiful hand, the 
beginnings and the ends of the various chapters are hizhly ornamented and 
well decorated and each line in each page is written within golden lines- 
This manuscript is not dated, but it appears to be acopy of the time of 
Dara Shikoh himself. The facsimile reprint of ‘‘Ritusamhata” by Kali- 
dasa,, Calcutta 1792 which is the first Sanskrit book in print in Bengali 
character and a rare book viz. Thomas Carlyle’s ‘Past and present’’ with 
the signature put in by Dr. Rajendra Prosad, President of India, one time 
a student of this University adding Eshan Scholar to his name were among 
the exhibits. A Grammer of Bengali language by William Carey printed 
in 1805 from Serampore and the first Bengali monthly viz. ‘“Digdrshan”’ 
(1818-1820) edited by John Clarke Marshman were of imense interest to 
the scholars. 

Like the rare book display of C. U. Library important rare ex- 
hibits from ‘Brahmo Family’ of Akrur Dutt Lane threw a flood of light on 
the history of this University from its very inception No age could be 
properly understood unless the past stands are revealed to the eye. The 
achievements of our forefathers stand like landmark of the past and open 
vast fields for research. 
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SUDHIR BRAHMO 


The imprint of the book entitled “Landmarks of History” ancient 
history from the earliest times to the Christian era’’ showed that Thacker 
Spink & company in the year 1862 held the privilege to be the publishers 
for books prescribed by the Senate for various examinations. [ he 9" 
English Courses of this University for Entrance Examination ot 1872, i. . 
Examination of Dec. 1875 and B. A. Examination of January 1878 indi- 
cate that Thacker Spink & Co. were the last publishers to this University. 
In the year 1877 University Book Press was set up at Manicktola —_ 
of Calcutta and printed a book viz. ‘An analysis of Sir William i. 
Lectures on metaphysics’ which duly exhibited along with undermentione 
books that arose curiosity of many visitors :— 

1. The English Reader...... adapted to improve the younger ciasses 
of learners in reading by the progressive arrangement of the lessons. Cal- 
cutta, School Book Society’s Press 1857. 

2. Manual of Practical Chemistry. Published by the Medical College, 
Calcutta, 1837. 

During the period of formation of the University of Ca cutta, 
students had to prosecute their studies with the aid of books pubiished _ 
printed at London. The undernoted few books were read with interes 
by the predecessors of ‘Brahmo Family’ who were students of this univer- 
sity and valuable notes written by them along with their signatures are seen 
in the pages of these books :— 

1. The conduct of the understanding by John Locke ...........cceeseesee = ceeeeeee® 
(size 5x3}cm.), 1813 


-eteee 
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2. The students manual by Rev. John Todd 
(size 5x3}cm. ), 1835 
3. The season and castle of indolence by James Thomson ...... ....c.:+-++++#+* 


MDCCCXLVI (size 43x2}cm) 
4. Don Quixote De La Maucha ( size 44 x2icm.) , 1809. 

Leaving aside the contents of these books, if we make an analy- 
tical study on size, printing, type face, binding, design etc. from the diffe 
rent dates of publications, tne evolution of the physical aspect of the book 
i.¢., the history of book production, as a whole could be understood. A 
Bengali journal viz., ‘Bama Bodhini’ printed from Standard press in 1893 
revealed the elegancy of early type faces in Bengali, Sanskrit and English. 
If we compare Bengali and Sanskrit types of to-day with types used in‘Bama 
Bodhini’ we will find that no substantial improvement has yet been attained 
in respect of fineness and variety of the type faces. 


It transpires from vol. 1 “Hundred years of the Calcutta Un- 
versity’’ that Dr. Baidyanath Brohmo’s name is associated with introduc- 
tion of vaccination system in Calcutta. The original M. B. Diploma 
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THE CENTENARY BOOK EXHIBITION 


awarded to Raidyanath Brahmo in 1847 from the Medical College of Bengal 
established in 1835 was aninteresting item among the exhibits. The dip- 
loma is in parchment and carry the golden seal of the Examiner of Bengal 
Government and signatures of all the professors of the Medical College. A 
comparative study of the diploma with the Certificates awarded now will 
show the various changes which the University of Calcutta has effected in 
respect of form, seal, size and colour of paper. At the bottom of this 
diploma the Entrance Certificates of his son and grandson, Babu Amrita 
Lal Brahmo and Asutosh Brahmo were exhibited with two original seals 
of the University of Calcutta, The university seal was imprinted in the 
white entrance certificate of 1899 but in 1873-74 certificate there was no 
seal and it was in blue paper. 

Thanks to the Calcutta University for organising such unique 
display of rare antiquarian books which help to open the windows of the 
dark past and make known the unknown. Exhibition of this type, if 
organised from time to time, will prove to be a liaison between the past 
and the present.) 











RECORD HOUSES OF 1957 : Prepared by the editors of 
Architectural Kecord. New York City: F. W. Dodge Corporation. 1957. 
286p. $2. 95. 


a This annual house publication, consists of four sections. Social 
critic Russell Lynes’ article in the first section traces the evolution of the 
house in the United States as he describes the way the American family 
lives and builds houses. In the second section each of 25 houses is pre- 
sented individually with pictures, plans and drawings; the third section 
compares various parts of the houses, such as entrances, dual purpose 
tooms, kitchens and fireplaces. The latest materials, products and book- 
lets for planning and building a house are treated in the fourth section. 


According to Russell Lynes, the houses represent a new type of 
frontier architecture; the new frontier is time. When the three day week- 
end int e era of mass leisure begins, the trend-setting houses featured in 
RECORD HOUSES OF 1957 will provide ‘a relaxed setting for a busy 
life of leisure’. 


' The second section of RECORD HOUSES OF 1957 presents the 
25 best contempo ary architect-designed houses selected by the editors 
after considering middle priced houses for typical client-families from all 
parts of the country. Each of the houses presented was designed by a 
different architect. Many of the 268 photographs, plans and drawings 
any illustrating the annval house publication are found in this sec- 
ion. 


The presentation of certain elements of some of the featured hous- 
es inthe third section emphasizes that the parts are as fine as the total in 
areally good design. Assembling the elements in one place, by separate 
categories, provides easy study and comparison for anyone interested in 
good house design. 
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“National Book Trust Meeting 
India’s Cultural Crisis 


K. G. SAIYIDAIN, 
Secretary for Education. 


We have been able to to get together, for this great work the Nat- 
ional Book Trust, a distinguish team of writers, publishers, educationists 
and litterateurs who, amongst them, possess not only the necessary techni- 
cal experience and administrative competence, but also the literary and 
cultural sensitiveness without which the making of bo ks becomes not a 
high cieative endeavour but merely a business or a comercial proposition. 

Mr. C.D. Deshmukh, an administrator and scholar is weil-fitted 
to take the leadership of this movement. : 

Iuse the word “MOVEMENT” in this connection advi- 
sedly, because I do not envisage this project as the setting up of a pub 
lishing concern under the auspices of the Guvernment of India. The 
Trust is, undoubtdly, interested in the publication of books and this 
would be its most ostensible preoccupation. But this specific task must 
be related tothe major objective of meeting the serious cultural crisis 
that we are facing today. 


Book-Consciousness 


We have achieved our political freedom but the mini that should 
go with it, that alone can give it content and meaning, is yet tobe. A 
large majority of our citizens are still iliterate Te minority that has 
achieved literacy has yet to achieve toe educated mind—that is, a mind 
which is reasonably free from prejudices and fanaticism, which can look 
at facts with unafraid eyes, not hopelessly eutangled in the here and now, 
but able to take a balanced and coherent view of life and its problems 


I have no doubt that books can play an important part in this fro- 
cess. But books by themselves are not enough. There should be a large 
number of readers, interested in reading good books, to make book prod.c- 
tion profitable. 


It is one of the signal defects in our education that it has not been 
able to inculcate book-consciousness on a national scale, that‘even some 
of our highly educated persons--in public life as well as academic and pro- 
fessional circles—have no book collections of their own, that many of then 
read either few or no books, 


When few people buy and read books of quality, books are produ- 
ced in small and unsatisfactory editions which are necessarily costly and 
when thev are not available at low prices, few people are able to buv 
them. 





~eTaken from THE ASIA BULLETIN, September, 1957. 
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K. G. SALYIDAIN 


National Endeavour 

We must attack the problem simultaneously at both the fronts, 
We should rationalize the organization and procedures of our book produc- 
tion and book sales by helping publishers to bring out large editions of good 
books. 

On the other side, we must obtain the coperation of all who can 
contribute to developing in our people a passion for reading—teachers in 
schools, professors in colleges, authors, illustrators and all others who 
either help to make books interesting and beautiful or have the opportunity 
and the skill to weave the book into the pattern of child and adult life. 

Books should be effectively available for the educated man of 
average ability, who is neither a neo-literate nor a person of scholarly pre- 
tensions. It is this special constituency for which the Trust should mainly 
cater so that the general level of culture may be raised and life may be 
redeemed from its vacuity and narrowness. 

The ‘cultural crisis’, to which I referred a little while ago, arises 
from the fact that the mind of our democracy is not yet capable of 
grasping and grappling with the difficult and complicated problems of 
this age or of the country Some of our finest spirits have envisaged the 
grand design of our future in terms of courage and imagination but we can- 
not construct that noble edifice if the workers’ hands are not strong, if their 
mids are not keen and their hearts are net pure. 

Humanising Influence 


To live wovthily in this difficult age and interpret the best of our 
culture to ourselves and the world, we must open our hearts to compassion 
and our minds to truth and one of the best sources of inspiration for achiev- 
ing this release is the wisdom, the charity, the humanism, the goodness and 
the beanty which is enshrined in the great books of the world. 


The reading habit does not necessarily make a man wise or intelli- 
gent or good but without it, the goal is much more difficult to achieve. To 
the extent that we mak; good books available and cultivate intelligent 
interest in reading them, we are paving the way not only fora cultural 
renaissance but also for the health and sanity of the national mind, 

For our salvation, we nead national unity and what our Prime 
Minister has called emotional integration Books are a humanizing influence 
which can build bridges across chasms of discord both at national and _inter- 
national level. 

In the good life that we are striving to build for our people, men 
and women will not be able to live by bread alone, though undoubtedly they 
cannot live without it. They will need in equal measure, and increasing 
measure, food for the mind and the spirit which will come from many 
sources, including books which enshrine the best thoughts and aspirations 
and creative skill of the human race. 
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Editorial Forum 


Advisory Committee for Libraries 


The Library Advisory Committee set up by the Government of 
India has at long last swung into action. It met for the first time on 
August 12 at New Delhi. It is learnt that at the first meeting they settled 
the wording of the questionnaire and the procedure to be followed. The 
questionnaire has since been issued. It incorporates the statement on public 
libraries adopted by the Internationat Federation of Public Libraries. This 
is a pointer indicating the trend of opinion of the Committee. If they can 
marshal the evidence to be collected from replies to the questionnaire and 
from interviews and inspection tours the Committee will render yeoman 
service to the library movement in India. The Committee is anxious tu 
finalise its findings before March 1958 aud has decided to tour the country 
in fortytive days spread in October, November, December, January. This 
is a very hurried programme and it is feared that the Committee may not 
have the time necessary to’ observe library conditions on the spot and at the 
same time interview people who ar interestea in the local libraries whether 
as users, executives or policy makers. Long spells of hibernation pun. tuated 
by short spells of hectic activity seem to be the characteristic mode of library 
progress in our country. We hope the Committee membe‘s wili ot aliow 
themselves to be hustled in their deliberations. 

In the composition of the Committee there is a gratifying predomi- 
nance of librarians. Besides Kesavan, Waknis and Kalia who were India’s 
representatives at the Asian Public Library Seminar in 1955 there are Shti 
Saith, Shri Sohan Singh. The Director of Public Instruction. Bilar State, 
Shri Sinha is the C..airman, the Director General of the A.I.R. Shri Mathur 
being a member of the I.C.S, beings to the Committee a wealth of adm nis- 
trative experience in various departments of the State not excluding the 
Education and Revenue. Social Educa ion is represented by Shri N. Bha- 
driah from Mysore and ‘social service represented by Mrs. Mathai. The 
Committee thus seems to be very soundly constituted But there is a 
drawback in their working. All the membeis except Mrs. Mathai are active 
servants of the State and they are to work on the Committee in addition to 
attending to their day to day administrative work. The tvtal shortness 
of time at their disposal and the handicap of partial attendance on the part 
of members to the great work of laying the foundations of national library 
service make a combination of ci1tcumstances that cannot be said to be 
conducive to the production of a monumental work. It is to be feared that 
in the circumstances the brunt of the Committee’s work of assessing and 
marshalling evidence and making recommendations will be borne by the 
Delhi Triumvirate of librarians and the other members will just 
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content themselves with seeing that the report is a middle-of-the way 
docu-nent, neither too go ahead nor too stick-in-the mud for Government’s 
acceptance. For libraries such a contigency will be a great disappointment. 
We would urge Government therefore that in view of the far-reaching effects 
of the Committee’s work they should release the Government servants from 
other preoccupations so that they can give their best to the Committee’s 
work, 

We hear a story of a report which a Committee of the Government 
of India once produced. It was ready even before the questionnaires were 


-sent out. Replies not in the confermity with the recommendations of the 


Committee were lumped together in the eivdence collected and core was 
exercised to see that it did not see the light of the day. We trust that the 
story is apocryphall but we sincerely hope that it may not assume shape and 
reality in the library committee. 

Tn his ode to the sky lark Shelley observed — 

We look before and after 

And pine for what is not 

Our sincerest laughter with some pain fraught. 

In our parygeric over the appointment of a Committee let not our 
joy be tinctured by the fears that the Committee may make more haste and 
worse speed and that the Government of India would strain at the gnat of 
allowing members to be whole timers in Committee work for the sake of what 
may be only cheeseparing economy. 





GIFT OF SAPRU POLITICAL PAPERS 


A dossier representing the late Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s correspon- 
dence was handed ove: to the Librarian, National Library, Calcutta, in 1952, 
for being kept in his custoday, by Sri Maharaj Natain Sapru, a grandson of 
Sir Tej. The dossier has since been formally presented to the National 
Library by his sons on certain terms and conditions, The gracious gift of 
this dossier has been accepted by the Governing Council of the Library. 
The 3,000 odd papers which form this dossier have been one of the most 
cherished acquisitions of the Library and will be found to be of immense 
research value particularly to the students of contemporary constitutional 
problems of India. The dossier is a revealing political record of India in 
transition, The Round Table Conferences, the Constitutional Reforms, the 
Interim concept of the Federal Government, Cripps’ Mission and the others 
live topics of the day figure in this correspondence. 
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Dr. S. R. Ranganathan Honoured 


At an impressive ceremony held in Darbar Hall of Rashtrapati 
Bhawan, New Deihi, on Tuesday, the 29th October, President Rajendra 
Prasad awarded PADMA SHRI to Dr Ranganathan, former President of 
the Indian Library Association, and Professor of Library Science at Delhi 
University for his special sed study and an international authority on Lib- 
rarv Science Our Hearty Congratulations. 

Federation of Asian Library Associations. 

The Japanese Library Association has invited all Asian partici- 
pants in the Kegional Seminar for the Indo-Pac’fic Area on the internatio- 
nal exchange of publications, which is being held from November 4 to 11, 
1957 at Tokyo, to attend immediately after the seminar, the first general 
meeting of the Federation of Asian Library Associations. It is hoped at 
this meeting to dra‘t a constitution, elect fhe officers of the Federation 
and draw up a programme of activities. Mr. SeverioI. Velasco, Chair- 
man of the Interim Committee, has already received confirmation that a 
number of Asian national library associations are interested in the Fede- 
ration and wish to become memibers. Further details may be obtained 
from Mr. Severino I. Velasco, Bureau of Public Libraries, Oroquieta 
Street Malina, Philippines. 

International Conference on Classification 

The As-ociation of Special Libraries and Librarians (ASLIB), in 
ccoperation with the Classification Research Group and with the Univer- 
sity of London School of Librarianship and Archives, held an Interna- 
tional Study Conference on Classification for Information Retrieval at 
Dorking, England. from May 13 to 17, 1957. Forty invited experts represen- 
ting the United Kingdom, the United States, France, Germany, India. 
Italy, the Netherlands, and Uresco took part. 

Accordingly, at various of ten sessions, papers were read on cla- 
ssification as a discipline, on pattern, structure and conceptualisation in 
classification and retrieval, the cla-sification of a subject field, relations 
between subject fields, notation in classification, contributions of classifi- 
cation to scieuce, classification and machnical selection, terminological 
classification and distribution by the ‘Selecto’ method from specialized 
centres. and on a survey of classification problems for information retrieval. 
National Book Trust 


The National Book Trust was inaugurated at New Delhi on August 
1, 1957 by the Vice-President. Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. 

After the inauguarl function, the Trustees of the Book Trust held 
a meeting with Shri Deshmukh in the Chair. The memorandum and rules 
were finalised with a view to getting the Trust registered under the Soc- 
iety’s Registration Act of 186. It was also decided to work out a long- 
range five-year programme anda short range annual programme of pub- 
lications by the Trust. The second meeting of the Trust will be held on 
First September 1957. 

For initial expenses of The Trust a sum of Rs. 25,000/- has been 
placed at the disposal of the Chairman. 
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NEWS AND INFORMATION 


; LIBRARY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The Library Advisory Committee, consisting of Shree K. P. Sinha, 
D. P. 1. Bihar, (Chairman), Shree S, S. Saith Librarian, Ministry of Exter- 
nal Affairs Shri T.D. Wakins, Curator of Libraries, Bombay State, as 
members, and Shri Sohan Singh, Assistant Educational Adviser, (Ministry 
of Education), as Secretary, visited the State Library, Chandigarh, Cent- 
ral Public Library, Patiala and District Public Library, Ambala, on Octo- 
ber 10 and 11, 1957. 

The Cummittee also visited the building of the State Library at 
Chandigarh now under construction. 


The members of the Committee had talks with Punjab State Offi- 
cials at the Capital on the future structure of libraries, legislation, finan- 
ces, training of librarians Among those who took part in the discussion 
were Mr. Justice Tek Chand; Principal K.S. Thapar; Deputy Director 
of the Education Department; Shri Agnihotri, Registrar, Punjab Uuiver- 
sity, Miss Sen, Deputy Directress, Mr. B. S. Gujrati, Librarian, State Lib- 
rary, Mr.G. L. Trehan, Secretary, Punjab State Library Association and 
local librarians. 

In the evening, The Punjab State Library Association, held a 
reception in honour of the Committee. 

At Patiala, Committee members were very much impressed with 
the Library building and also had discussion with the local Principals & 
librarians, in connection with the development of this Library. 


On October 11, the Cnmmittee visited the Ambala District Lib- 
rary, Model Town, Ambala. They were received by Shri M. L. Bhagi, 
Librarian, members of the Ambala Library Association, R. K- Sohn Lal, 
Shri Raja Ram, Inspector of Schools, Shri G. S. Randhir, D. P. R. O., 
and others. After the Inspection of the Library, Committee members had 
lunch with R. B. Sohan Lal, 


At Jullundur, members of the Advisory Committee for Libraries 
were received at the Railway Station by Mr. S. R. Bhatia, Virector, and 
Mr. S.S. Bawa, General Secretary, India Book Council. Reception was 
held in their honour by the members of India Book Council at Town Hall, 
Jullundur City. 

Welcoming the members of the Advisory Committee, Shri Durga 
Das, Acting Chairman of India Book Council and President of the 
Municipal Committee, Jullundur, urged them to make a recommendation 
to the Government of India to spend more on the improvement of library 
buildings in the Punjab State and the service conditions of librarians on 
which depended the success of libraries. Mr K.P. Sinha Chairman, ass- 
ured the members of India Book Council that thier demand would be 
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considered sympathetically. After this function, the members of the Ad- 
visoray Committee, interviewed Principal R. R. Kumria, Govt. Training 
College, Principal G. D. Khanna, Doaba College, Principal Suraj Bhan, 
D.A.V. College, Mc. S. R. Bhatia, Editor, Indian Librarian and Mr. Durga 
Dutt, President, Municipal Committee. 

The India Book Council also submitted a memorandum explain- 
ing status & the service conditions of librarians in the State to Mr. K. P. 
Sinha, Chairman, Library Advisory Committee. 

All India Book Festival—1957 

India Bock Council, a non-profit organisation formed to promote 
the wider and wiser use of books has decided to hold All India Book Fes- 
tival in the last week of November in Municipal Library Hall, Jullundur 
City, India. 

Collections to be exhibited at the Festival are being procured thro- 
ugh the courtesy of the Embassies in India, the British Council, the USIS 
New Delhi ; the Publications Division, Ministry of Information and Broad- 
casting; Ministry of Education ; Keeper of Records of Punjab Government, 
Simla ; National Library, Calcutta; Delhi Public Library, Delhi; Unescoj 
United Nations ; Prominent Publishers in India and abroad. 

The All India Book Festival will give the general public an oppor- 
tnnity of seeing many of the rarest and most important books relating to 
India and other countries. Suggestions and Enquiries may be addressed 
to the Director of the Festival or the General Secretary. 





Thirteenth Year 
Good Parent Group 


Population Essay Contest 
1958 

Prize Rs. 700/- 
The Contest is designed to deepen friendship among 
Indians and will give opportunity to young writers who show 
ability in discussing the population problems. The 
prize-winning ESSAY must NOT be more than five thousand 
words type-written on one of side the paper only. It should be 
written in ENGLISH or HINDI. Two typed copies should be 
submitted by May 30th, 1958. For the list of topies and 

further information. please address : 


THE INDIAN LIBRARIAN, 
233, Model Town, Jullundur City, 
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Conducted by 
A.C. BHATIA 





For books are more than books, they are the life, 
The very heart and core of ages past, 
The reason why men lived, and worked, and died, 
The essence and quintessence of their lives, 
—AMY LOWELL 
“The Boston Athenaeum”, Complete Poetical Works. 


The Book World To-day: A new survey of the making and dis* 
tribution of books in Britain, Edited by John Hampden, with an Intro- 
duction by Sir Stanley Unwin. London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 
1957. 278p. 21s. net. 


Undoubtedly, this is the most comprehensive survey, yet attemp- 
ted, of the making and distribution of books in Britain, It is the coope- 
rative effort of eminent men in their own fields. Booksellers, librarians, 
publishers, authors, agents, reviewers—all are represented and give their 
viewpoint. The handicaps to the book trade are discussed and remedies 
sought. 


‘All is not well’’ with bookselling, warns Sir Stanley Unwin in his 
nice introduction which reveals the fact that ‘‘at any given moment there 
are nearly as many bo k publishers loing money as making it is probably 
true, though few would believe it’. 


Walter Allen is in a very interesting article, equally frank about 
the fate of authors. ‘‘To authors-or a few of them’’—he says, ‘goes the 
fame ; to the publishers the permanent table at theIvy. The relationship 
is a difficult ono ... ‘‘He gives suggestions which every young author will 
appreciate. 

An author’s agent has his say in the next article. He complains 
that ‘Good authors are scarce inceed; promising ones less so; bad ones their 
name is legion.”” He feels that ‘‘the agent’s organisation is often able to 
improve the value of an author’s work to a degree that much increases his 
publisher’s profit...” 


The structure of the Book Trade is described by F.D. Sanders and 
General Publishing by W.S. Taylor in equally absorbing articles, 
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David Bland takes pains to detail the difficulties of Book Produc- 
tion. He tells us what the duties of a good designer are, what part the 
printer and the binder plays, how proofs are read and how costs are kept 
within limits. 

We agree with Richard Church that “the reviewer 1s tne most vili- 
fied of all people in the book world” but that ‘much of his authority 
depends upon professional equipment’. 


Booksellers’ point of view is given by Anthony Goodwin, Alan 
B. Ward and Arthur Coleridge and librarians’ by Lionel R. McColvin, 

Librarians do stress the maintenance of high standards of produc- 
tion for books, rightly says Lionel R. McColvin. 

There is an article on Sales Promotion and another on the effects 
of television and broadcasts on the book trade. 

Sir Stanley Unwin’s article on “British Books Overseas’”’ will be 
welcomed‘ for the reason that we still feel that British books have a ready 
market in this country ... better than any other country. What stands in 
their way are their heavy prices and the exchange difficulties. 

This book should be in the hands of every writer or author, book- 
seller, publisher and librarian in India. It is not only thought-provoking 
but also truthfully written. 


The Humanities and the Library : Problems in the interpreta- 
tion, evaluation and use of library materials, by Lester Asheim and 
Associates. Chicago : American Library Association. 1957. 278p. $5.00. 


This volume on the humanities (philosophy, religion, art, music 
and literature, breaks anentirely new ground for librarians, which has 
hitherto been explored and presented in a very unsystematic manner. The 
beautiiul way in which the subjects have been dealt with is an added charm 
of the book. 

Particularly written tor librarians, it covers a very wide range and 
is sure to attract readers outside the library too. 


The librarian is provided in this bock with the basis for coordinat- 
In and integrating the professional with general education so as to equip 
him well for dealing with the subjects in the sphere in which he is to work. 
The book illustrates to him “how the humanities collection, its users and 
service to them are related to the nature of the subject discipline itself”. It, 
however, considers only some of the problems of book selection, reference 
and cataloguing work but there is ‘a broad subject breakdown so that the 
focus remains on the general diccussion areas and course units and not on 
specific facts’. It isto be used ‘as a basis for individual planning of 
courses ... 'an example of an approach to the materials of librarianship thro- 
ugh the subject matter with which they deal.” 
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The five parts, dealing with Religion, Philosophy, Fine Arts, Music 
and Literature are very exhaustive. Each is defined, the historical aspect 
given, Literature on the subject discussed and the methods of book selec- 
tion, classification and cataloguing, library services, reference work, types, 
functions and administrative problems of the library concerned, the part 
played by the research and information materials etc., the problems cf es- 
tablishing criteria et... explained. A variety of purposes have been touched 
and the librarian helped to define ‘ his library’s objectives and to interpret, 
evaluate and use literary materials in the light of those objects.” 


We hope other volumes interpreting to the librarian, Economics, 
Politics, Law and Sciences, etc., wilt rollow. He needs refresher courses at 
every stage of his career and books, like the one under review, are really 
very helpful in re-educating him io effcctively deal with books and readers. 


We congratulate the American Library Association on producing 
such a brilliant book. 


Book Collecting: An Introducticn to Modern Methods of Lite- 
rary and Bibliographical Detection, by Robert L. Collison, With a Foreword 
by Audrew H. Horn. London: Ernest Beon Limited 1957. 244p. 2Is. net. 


Book collection is an art whcih everyone can’t pursue, perticula- 
tly every bookseller. Much inteiligence, experience and scholarship are re- 
quired to be efficient m the profession, The author discusses the problems 
of bock collecting and reveals things which are not ordinarily known to peo- 
ple in the trade. He has applied his rich experience as a great reference 
librasian to the book with immense profit. Wewelcome this well-written 
research work. 

There are chapters on bibliography, bookbindings, manuscripts and 
proof-reading, paper and watermarks, printers and printing, title pages, 
authors, editors and illustrators, advertisements etc., cancels, piracies, gho- 
sts and forgeries. illustratiuns, publishers and bookselling, contents and sub- 
ject-mmatter and the care of books. 

The book reveals ‘‘that much of the great work in bibliography has 
been done by librarians and booksellers, printers and bookbinders but many 
significant contributions have come from people quite outside the book world, 
from soldiers and teacheis, doctors and journalists and all kinds of ordinary 
men and women”. The author guides the amateur as to where his atten- 
tion should turn. He says few bibliographies of music are now available 
and other material which needs listing includes the newspapers and maga- 
zines in many periods. To create a successful collection...he holds the view 
—it is necessary first of all to define one’s field and then to stick to it...... 
He feels that the economics of the book trade are still largely unexplored 
and that the study of book illustration can be approached from so many 
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different angels. Whatever the choice, the main requirement is the interest 
in the subject a collector has. 
Indian librarians will find this book very absorbing indeed. 


Public Library Services for Children. by Lionel R. McColvin. 
(Unesco Public Library Manuals 9). Paris: Unesco. 1957. 103p. $1.50. 
(Distributors in India : Orient Longmans Private Ltd., Calcutta, Bombay) 
and New Delhi) 


We are glad that tne Unesco has brought out this book which was 
very badly needed to guide librarians’ in backward countries. The author, 
an experienced librarian, surveys all the requirements of a children’s libra- 
ry-building, equipment, staff, books, etc. He tells us what patterns and 
principles of service should be adopted, what rules, regulations and routi- 
nes should be adopted, how book selection should be done and how exten- 
sion work should be undertaken. 


Library service for children has to follow some pattern and prin- 
ciples which have been explained here. In towns, the author says, facili- 
ties have to be provided at schools, boys’ and girls’ clubs, in piaygrounds 
and play centres, and at other places frequented by children. A childien’s 
library should be run, he says, on such lines that the children could, if need 
be and as far as practicable, run it themselves. Guidance can be imparted 
bit by bit. Care has to be taken in teaching the use of books. An atmo- 
sphere of pleasantness and comfort, of suitability and of appropriateness 
has to be created in a children’s library. The staff is to be well selecced, 
trained and paid ; adequate opportunities are to be given to those who 
chose to serve such a library Certain principles have to be followed to 
make a proper selection of books. The author explains those principles and 
even stresses the need of improving the existing supply of books for children. 
Unesco has done well in bringing out an annotated list of 500 books from 
world literature suitable for use by Asian children. 

The collection, wherever made, has to be attractive, the author em- 
phasises: hus 

In a separate chapter he details various ways in which a public lib- 
rary service can cooperate with the schools in its area and work can be carri- 
ed on with adolescents or special groups. 


How do public library services for children get started ? The ans- 
wer is given in the thirteenth chapter. 

We strongly commend this Unesco publication to all those who are 
interested in children’s libraries, 
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The School Library Supervisor : Edited by Harold Lancour. 
Chicago : American Library Association. 1956. 104p. $1. 75. 


This is another interesting brochure brought out by the American 
Library Association. It tells us all what we should know about a supervisor 
who gives administrative direction to School libraries. The emphasis has 
shifted from the service aspect of the library in the school to ‘‘the resource 
people available with highly specialised knowledge and information who can 
actively assist ina programme of school improvement’’. With this change 
in emphasis changes the role of a supervisor, The author deals with some of 
the problems facing him at the state and the municipal level. There is to be 
supervision in multi-library situations, secondary and elementary schools etc. 


Gertrude D. May and Margaret I. Rufsvold explain how a super. 
visor to help select the printed material and non-book materials and build 
litrary collections. How he is to face the censorship problem in a school 
library is discussed in the next chapter by Gladys L. Lees. The question of 
evaluating School library facilities is taken up in the eighth chapter. It 
is stressed that the primary purpose of instructional supervision is to iaci- 
litate the learning of students by improving the conditions that affect it— 
budget, staff. materials, quarters and equipment. The next chapter con- 
siders the evaluation of library services and the tenth chapter sums up what 
makes a supervisor successful—he must be available for consultation and 
must maintain an open-door policy ; he must have due recognition and res- 
ponsibility, be communicative, loyal and decisive. 


It is felt that elementary courses in Library Science should be 
widely available and that supervisors should have in-service training. A 
balanced coilection and a good supervisory programme are emphasised. 
The authors say thet ‘‘alibrary supervisor must develop clese personal re- 
lationship with librariars, principals and teachers and act as a buffer, a 
challenge as well asa guide for the staff. Finally, a plan for good school 
library supervision is given. 

The brochure is thought-provoking, and very useful 


Economic Development in India 1946-1956: A Personal Retros- 
pect by C.D. Deshmukh. Bombay: Asia Publishing House. 1957. 167p. 
Rs. 6/-. 


Both the scholar and the person who wants to reach a deeper insi- 
ght into economic development in India after she gained independence will 
certainly like to read this book. It describes our economic struggle, the po- 
sition of our economy, our achievements and our handicaps to explore fully 
our resources. Particularly, it will interest those who want to have a back- 
ground to the two five-year plans. 


Written by one who has held a succession of posts in the fanancial 
administration of the country the book has his impact. He imparts to it 
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his vast knowledge in the economic field. He analyses forces which have 
built up our economie strength and warns us of the hurdles which we have 
to come across to reach our economic objective. 


These are five lectures which Mr. Deshmukh delivered in Bombay 
in 1957 in accordance with the terms of the award of the Dadabhai Naoroji 
Memorial Fellowship for 1956 in the field of Economics, offered to him 


The lectures were delivered in the following series: Introductory ; 
the periods 1946-1949, 195C-1952 ; 1953 onwards ; summing up. He tells 
us how after independence he reached ‘the wider area for action and ob- 
servation as Minister of Finance...... . He is frank in apportioning blame 
and discusses with candidness the forces which were responsible for the in- 
flationary trends in 1948. He says, ‘Throughout that year the countrv tra- 
versed anxious economic course....Tne intrusion of political and extra econo- 


mic sentiment can do damage’. Keviewing the period Letween 1950 and 
1952 he, however, adds that India’s economy was ona more even keel. 


From 1953 onwards the optimism lasted and “there has been a greater conti- 
nuity of growth anda comparative absence of major upheavals or upsets. 
“The period opened out ‘‘a promising vista for underdeveloped countries’. 


“Some lessons for the future’ are given in the last lecture. He 
emphasises the greater need of studying the dimensions and nature of our 
economic problems. He asks us to see the inter-conicction of contivls, 
prices and planning. He warns: “some of the inelfectiveness of our plans 
springs from the unsatisfactory nature of the country’s ecomumic orgauisa- 
tion...... The country must put in the maximum effort...””. Mr. Desamukh 
assigns different tasks to the politicians, the administrator, techmician, the 
Statistician and the economist. He examines the net effect o: ideology -ends 
and means—on economic policy and wants us to define our preferences. He 
stands for a mixed econoniy, state trading and cooperatives and in the short- 
term a more vigorous farticipation of the S.ate in our economic develop- 
ment, 


This book is a welcome contribution to economic thought. 


The Tangerine House, by Rupert Croft-Cooke. London: 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1957. 218p. 21s. net. 


Tangier is a Moroccan Port with an international Zone of 225 sq. 
miles, administered by an international assembly of 27 members. Moroccan 
nationalists want the por’ to come back to independent Moroccan adminis- 
tration. The author, a well-known writer, describes life in the international 
City of Tangier—in a Spanish Villa where he has built a new home. There 
are references to India which readers in our Country will appreciate. After 
reading the book one feels like living in it and passing a quiet, happy life. 
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The personal likings and dislikings of the author are discernible 
throughout, but the beauty of his writings is not marred ; in fact it is enhan- 
ced, 


We have here, an interesting picture of the interior of the house, 
the choice of colours, furniture and the things, French and Spanish wines, 
the cosmopolitanism of the kitchen, the variety of exotic foods, the mainten- 
ance of the garden kept below the house, below the paved area, the bull- 
ring etc. 


We are told the “truths” about the City—that “from May to Oct- 
tober almost no rain falls and the rainy season in its fulness lasts only three 
months” ; that “the Moors use a certain shade of blazing blue” for the walls 
of the house ; that “pillows had to be obtained from England” and that most 
travellers have cricked their necks and passed sleepless nights on the lumpy 
bundles of hard wool or fibre which pass for pillows on the Continent” ; 
that their is no ‘hunting’ possible in Tangier, no chance of collecting old pie- 
ces of Spanish furniture ; that there are two auctions in the City, Moorish 
and European; that Moorish women were round their middles a piece of hand- 
woven cloths in very bright scarlet-and-white stripes’ ; that heavy Spanish 
crrtains brighten up the room ; that each miscellaneous thing has an associa- 
tion or a story, each standing for some place or episode or person ; that the 
Spaniard is a man of his words. 


The chapter on French and Spanish wines will attract English or 
Continental readers. 


The autuor has a dig at Americans, He says, “The trouble is due 
largely to the Americans, who seem to live with certain very beautiful and 
innocent ideas about human nature. They suppose that a servant who is 
incompetent for 30 dollors a month will become competent for fifty...”. 

He prefers a Spanish women to a Moorish woman as a Meria. And 
he has all praix for Spanish cookery. Rice, he says, is appreciated and coo- 
ked better here than elsewhere in Europe and Spanish Sausages at their best 
are as good as any. Many of the dishes, he tells us, have a fish or vegetable 


basis. 


He says, there is a large and flourishing Indian Colony in Tangier. 
It has Hindus from Sindh. They mix scarcely at all in the life of the town. 
They are an industrious crowd. Their womenfolk look beautiful and colour- 
ful as peacocks in their Sartes and expensive jewellery. 

He feels Indian cooking is supremely well adapted to the climate 
of Tangier ‘‘and provides the best possible medium of entertainment in my 
home”, He compares Chinese and German foods with others and says that 
Tangier provides facilities for the food of many nations. 
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Most of the plants, trees and shrubs to be seen today in the gardens 


ef the City have been introduced by Englishmen and Americans, says the 
author. 


He is of the opinion that “Shiva is the most powerful of all the 
the gods, and the most enigmatic”. He expresses “the positive and endu- 


a of ason fora parent” for Bombay as for London, Buenos Aires 
and Paris. 


The book is remarkable for its beautiful descriptions, easy style, 


clarity of thought, international comparisons, wide vision and genial philo- 
sophy of life. 


Yearbook of the International Law Commission 1956. Volume 
II, New York : United Nations. 1957. 303p. $3.00. (Distributors in India : 
Orient Longmans Private Ltd., Calcutta, Bombay and New Delhi) 


We reviewed the first volume of the yearbook in our March 1957 
issue, (page 177). The second volume deals with documents relating to the 
regime of the high seas and the regime of the territorial sea, the Law of tie 
Treaties, diplomatic intercourse and immunities, state responsibility, the 
arbitral procedure, the question of amending Article 11 of the Statute ot the 
International Law Commission, the publication of the documents of the In- 
ternational Law Commission, cooperation with inter-American bodies and 
the report of the International Law Commission to the General Assembly. 


The Volume opens with report by J. P. A. Francois, Special Rappo- 
rteur, on the regime of the territorial sea. In India we are intereste1 in the 
regulation of fisheries and the rules relating to the law of the sea which have 
been discussed in this report. It is explained how far the freedom of the 
seas can be enjoyed, what kind of restrictions are imposed and what rights 
a State may in put, exercise in the contiguous zone. Omissions and ambi- 
guities in recent publications are noted and summary of replies from and 
comments by Governments with conclusions of the Special Rapporteur given. 
The various dccuments about the regime of the seas cover 103 pages. The 
replies from and comments by Government explain the various difficultie> 
faced by different States in implementing the sea laws. 


The law of Treaties is discussed in a report by G. G. Fitzmaurice, 
Special Rapporteur. The Text of Articles of Code is given, followed by a 
commentary on the Articles. The Code relates to treaties and other inter- 


national agreements in the nature of treaties. The commentary on Articles [ 
takes notice of each paragraph and the main points are taken into conside- fj 


ration far detailed study. 


The Memorandum prepared bv the Secretariat critically examines : 
the question of the codification of the rules governing ‘Diplomatic in- f 


tercourse and immunities’ and teviews the attempts made to reach general [ 
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agreement and certain relevant Judicial decisions. The general outline of 
the problems raised by the existence of diplomatic immunities is traced and 
some related questions analysed. The work of the League of Nations Co- 
mmittee of Experts and the replies of Governments to the questionnairse are 
summarized. itis concluded that acertain degree of unanimity exists on 
the main issues and that many common rules have either been placed on the 
statute book of various States or have come to be accepted as part of the 
law of nations 


The report on International Respousibility by F. V. Garcia Amador, 
Special Rapporteur, covers pages from 173 to 231. It is a very important 
document. The development of International Law is traced, past efforts 
at codification are reviewed and legal content and function of internatio- 
ual responsibility, diplomatic protection and the international recognition of 
the essential! rights of man, exoneration from responsibility, reparation and 
modes of settlement discussed, The “bases’’ summarize general concepts 
and ideas 


Another important documents is the report of the International 
Law Commission submitted to the General Assembly. This details the va- 
rious Articles (1 to 73) concerning the Law of the Sea with a commentary 
on them, the progress of work on other subjects under study by the Commi- 
ssion and other decisions of the Commission. The study of the Articles and 
the Commentary will be found extremely useful. 

The Yearbook is a great work undertaken by the United Nations, 
The various reports incorporated in it are highly significant documents which 
require a close study by all students of international law. 


Science versus Philosophy, dy F.G. Connolly. New York : 

Philosophical Library. 1957. 90p. $3.75. 

Professor Connolly really provides, in this book, a solution of the 
Science-Philosophy problem which has agitated the minds of many modern 
scholars. He analyses the controversy among Aristotelian-Thomistic phi- 
losophers and reassures the various fields of knowledge. 


Among the followers of Thomas Aquinas, he says, one group holds 
that Science isa field of knowledge adequately distinct from Philosophy, 
while another group emphatically denies it. Prof. Connoly feels that in 
spite of their differences theit positions are not radically irreconcilable. He 
helps in narrowing down the differences and proposes a compromise theory. 


He explains Science, Philosophy and Theology and examines the 
“conflict of opinions” He is inclined to hold the view that “‘in the order 
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of exercise practical or moral science becomes subalternated to practical or 
moral Philosophy”, that both become subalternated to practical or moral 
Theology by reason of their principles....«” 


The author next turns to the problem of human finality “in order 
to see what light, if any, it can throw upon the problems under discuss- 
ion and in particular, upon the Science-Philosophy problem’’, and then exa- 
mines ‘‘the character of the three intellectual gifts of the Holy Spirit, three 
gifts at once speculative and practical : knowledge, understanding the wis- 
dom”. He discusses their relationship to faith and to Science, Philosophy 
and Theology and makes ‘‘direct contact with the Science-Philosophy prob- 
lem” in an effort “‘to conciliate the inter-Thomistic conflict”. Science versus 
Art forms the subject-matter of chapter V. He digs down ceeper to the roots 
of the Science-Philosophy problem by turning our attention to the doct- 
rine of abstraction which he says, is recognised as the key to the Thomistic 
division and the hierarchy of the Sciences. Finally, yanswerit g the ‘‘challe- 
nge”’ he hopes that ‘the major share of talent and eneigy among the youn- 
ger men will be directed towards the sclution of the Philosophy—Theology 
problem’’. (p. 87) 


This book is a praisworthy contribution to Lite:atute on Philosophy 
and 1s remarkably well written, 


Truth and meaning, by David Greenwood ; Forewrod by Herbert 
L. Searles. New York : Philosophical Library. 1957. 114p. $3.75. 


We agree with Professor Herbert L. Searles that it is ‘‘a provoca- 
tive book in the highly controversial areas of contemporary logic, semiotic 
and epistemology”. Professor Greenwood very ably discusses the controver- 
sial issues and steers clear of them, siding with Kent ‘‘over against the pu- 
rey analytic and linguistic interpretation of Mathematics”, but anticipat- 
ing ‘‘a synthesis of the two viewpoints in the future’’. 


The volume contains six essays which, the author says, were written 
at various times during the past four years. 


He explains in different chapters the meaning of Truth and Meta- 
language, the meaning in natural languages, the completness of the Senten- 
tial Calculus, Mathematics, the nature of probability statements and the 
pragmatic theory of truth. 


For the average reader the two chapters on “‘the meaning in natu- 
ral languages” and “the pragmatic theorv of truth” are highly readable. 
The others are meant for advanced students of logic and Mathematics. 
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The author in the twochapters mentioned above distinguishes bet- 
ween the three different senses in which Peirce, James and Dewey used the 
word “Pragmatism”, and gives some observations on the pragmatic theory 


of truth in general. ‘‘For the pragmatist”, the author says, “truth and fal- 
sity depend upon what is found as the result of the careful performance of 
the experiment of observing reflective events”. He feels Dewey’s theory 
is misinterpreted, But at the same time, according to him, Dewey’s funda- 
mental position is sound, his exposition raises’ ainumber of problems which 
seem unreSolved to his critics. ‘For instance, he tells, the most severe atta- 
ck on Dewey’s conception of warranted assertibility has been made by Rud- 
sess in ‘‘An Enquiry Into Truth and Meaning”. The learned author feels too 
that “‘James’s great strergth, in comparison with Peirce, lies in his doing 
jvstice to concrete particulars”. 

The book is a great contribution to modern thought, 

CHINA IN TRANSITION——Selected: Articles, 1952-1956. By 
Writers for CHINA RECONSTRUCTS. Peking: China Reconstructs. 
1957. 4384p. 


This is the most thorough and readable book on new China‘to have 
so far appeared. It comprises a selection of 72 articles written by experts 
in their own fields between 1952 and 1956 for the English-language maga- 
zine CHINA RECONSTRUCTS. 

From among over 6°0 articles which have appeared, these have 
been chosen and arranged to form an interpretative chronicle of events in 
new China in 20 different fields, including government, economic develop- 
ment, water conservancy, national minorities, literature and the aris, and 
everyday life. The style and presentation are most attractive. It is not 
only timely, but absorbing reading. A vivid description of the contributors 
given at the end of the book will be of valuable information to the readers. 
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Twelfth Year Award 
GOOD PARENTS GROUP 


Popula fion Exay Gonbest 


1957 


The Twelfth Year Award of Rs. 700/- for the Population Essay 
Contest for the year 1957 was a dual one, which went to Dr. P. C. Bansal of 
New Delhi and Shri Raghubar Saran Nigam of Kanpur. 


Shri Jagdish Prasad, M.A., Deputy Director (C), and Shri R. B. Lal, 
M.A., Assistant Director, Central Statistical Organisation, Government of 
India, New Delhi, acted as the Judges of the Award. 


Dr. R. K. Bhan, M.A., Ph.D., (London), Deputy Educational Advi- 
ser, Ministry of Education, Government of India, New Delhi, is the Chairman 
of the Executive Committee which conducts the Contest ever since 1945. 


The Executive Committee is deeply grateful to GOOD PARENTS 
GROUP created by the efforts of Mr. and Mrs. William I. Battin, Jr., of 
Nutley, New Jersey, USA for their donating the prize for the purpose of es- 
tablishing cultural and friendly relations with India. 


The Essays received for the Twelfth Year Award (1957) are given 
below in order of Merit. ‘ 

1. India’s Teeming Millions and Food Supply, by Or. P. C. Bansal, 
New Delhi. 

2° India’s Population Problem and Role of Family Planning, by Shri 
Raghubar Saran Nigam of Kanpur. ; 

3. Population and Food Supply, by Shri A. L. Kapoor ‘Amrit’, Delhi-6 

4. Population, Planning and Food Reserves in India, by ShriG. R. 
Naphdey, Lashkar, Gwalior. 

5. Population Essay, by Shri Dhar Rao, Mangalore. 

6. The Problem of Population. A short study, by Shri K. S. Ram- 
chandran, Tambaram. 

7. Bharat main parivar niyojan, (In Hindi) by Shri N. M. Agarwala, 
Maliwara, Delhi. 

8. The nature and measurement of population preasure, by Shri A. 
Joseph Ralph, Nagercoil. 

9. India’s Population Problem, by (Miss) S, Lakshmi, Triplicane, 
Madras. 

10. Population and Planning—-with special reference to India, by (Miss) 
M. Vijayam, Kozhe Kode-1. 


11. Over—population and Middle Class Families, by Shri Chanpaklal J. 
Bhayadi, Bhavanagar. 
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POPULATION ESSAY CONTEST 


12. A Review of Population Trends, by Shri Malladi Sree Ramamurthy, 


Bapatala. 
13. Qualitative Progress of our Population, by Prof. Bidhi Singh, Bilas- 


pur, 
14. Growing Population—a permanent danger, by Shri V. Visweswar 


Row, Akutigapadu, P.O. Pentapulu. 5 
15. My thoughts on Population and the Progress of the Community, by 
a S. Viswanathan, Kuttikkattil-Madham, Tripunittura, Kerala 
tate, 
16. Population Problem, by Shri K. Ranga Rao, Bangalore. 
17. Population Problem, by Shri K.P. Karunakara Menon, Kozhe Kode. 


; The purpose of The Population Essay Contest is to deepen the 
Friendship uniting the Population of India, to help interest the popula- 
tion in libraries, to encourage improvement in their education and health 
to honour young leaders of thought who show ability to deal with the 
problems of population, and to give young people a challenging Oppo 
tunity for freedom of speech on the subject of Population. 


For copies of brochure in English & Hindi containing topics and 
complete information of Population Essay Contest (1958), 
Please address to : 


THE INDIAN LIBRARIAN, 233, Model Town, JULLUNDUR CITY, India. 
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Hooks Heceived 


A Book of contemplation, by Dagobert D. Runes, New York : Philosophical 
Library. 1957. 149p. $3.00 

Book collecting : An Introduction to moderna methods of Literary and Biblo- 
graphical Detection, by Robert L, Collision. London : Ernest Benn Ltd. 
1957. 244p. 21s. net. 

Catalogue of Colour reproductions of paintings—1860 to 1957, Paris : Unesco. 
1957, 365p. $4.00, 

China j in Transition : Selected articles 1952—1956, by Writers for China Ke- 
constructs. Pekin : China Reconstructs. 1957. 424p. 

Citadel, Market and Altar, Emerging Society, Outline of Socionomv. by Spen- 
eer Heath. Baltimore : The Science of Society Foundation, Inc. 1957. 
259p. $6.00. 

Economi Developments in India-1946-1956; A Personal Retrospect, by C. D. 
Deshmukh. Bombay : Asia Publishing House. 1957. 167p. Rs. /-6. 

Economic Fictions : A critique of subjectivistic economic theory, by Paul K. 
Crosser. New York : Philosophical Library. 1957 322p. $4.75. 

Enoch Pratt Free Library. Annual Keport 1956. Baltimore, Maryland. 1957. 


34p. ( 

I Saw Technical Assistance Change Lives. New York : United Nations. 1957. 
7ip 50c. 

Information Indexing and Snbject Cataloging, by Johan Metcalfe. New York: 
The Scarecrow Press, Inc. 1947, 338&p. $6 75. 

John Amos Comenius 1592—1670 : Selections ; Introduction by Jean Piaget ; 
In Commemoration of the third centenary of the publication of Opera Di1- 
actica Omnia, 1657—1957. Paiis : Unesco. 1957. 183p. $3.25. 

Library Handbook and Library Instruction Hextbook. Chicago » University 
of Illinois Library, Chigcao Undereraduateé Division. 1956. 4th ed. 42p. 

Microrecording in Libra ies, by J. Burkett. (Pamphlet No. 17) London : The 
Library Association: 1957 ‘55p 8s: 8d (6s: to L.;A. Members) 

Role relations i, the mental health professions, by Alvin Zander. and others. 
Amsterdam : North-Holland Publishing Co. 19 7. 211p. 

Some applications of behavioural research ; edited by Rensis Likert and S. P. 
Hayes, Jr. Paris : Unesco. 1957. 333p. $3. ae 

South African Library Association. Annual Report 1956-1957. Johannes- 
burg. 1957. 4Up. 

The Book World Today : A*héwi-survey ofthe making and distribution of 
books in Britain, edited by John Hampden ; with an Introduction by Sir 
Stanley Unwin. London = Georgé Allen & Unwim ~Ltd»1957. 27 p. 21s. net. 

The High School Library, by C G. Viswanathan. Bombay : Asia Publishing 
House 1957. 154p. Rs. 7. 50. n. p 

The Humanities and the Library—problems in the interpretation evaluation 
and use of library materials, by Lester Asheim and Associates. Chicago : 
American Library Association. 1957. 278p. $5.00. 

The Index of Technical Articles : a monthly index of articles published ir 
British Technical Periodicals, No. 3, April 1957. London : IOTA Services 
Ltd. Subscriptien £6. 6s. p. a. 

The -Medieval Library, by James Westfall Thompson.’ New ‘York ; Hafner 
Publishing Co. 1957. 702p. $12.50. 

Yearbook of the International Law Comnsainaldite 1956. vol. 2. Documents of 
the eighth session including the report of the Commission to the General 
Assembly. New York : United Nations, 1957. 302p. $3.00. 
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Raita teat 


INDIAN LIBRARIAN SEPTEMBER 1957 


Mr. Sudhir Brahmo whose article ‘The Centenary Book Exhibition 
at the Calcutta University’, is appeared on page 73 deals with the review of 
rare books exhibited in the last Centenary of the University of Calcutta 
Book Exhibition. Members of ‘Brahmo. kamily’’ are being convinced by the 
author to make a Centenary gift of the publications mentioned in his article, 


Jullundur City from 233, MODEL TOWN, 
Jullundur City (1nDIA) Editor : Sant Ram Bhatia. 
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Wook of Exceptional SY, ferest 


TREASURY OF WORLD LITERATURE 

Ed. By Dagobert D. Runes $15.00 
ART OF ASIA 

Helen Rubissow $6.00. 
YOGA DICTIONARY - 

Ernest Wood $3.79. 
THE NEW DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN HISTORY 

Michael Martin $10.00 
A BOOK OF CONTEMPLATION 

Dagobert D Runes $3.75. 
AN ESSAY ON MANKIND 

Gerhard Hirschfeld $3.75. 
THE ROAD TO INNER FREEDOM: THE ETHICS 

Baruch Spinoza $3.00. 
OUT OF MY LATER YEARS 

Albert Einstein $4°75. 
SEXUALITY LOVE AND IMMORTALITY 

J.P. Grip $3.50. 
EXPRESSION OF THE EMOTIONS IN MAN AND ANIMALS : 

Charles Darwin $6.00. 
ATOMS OF THOUGHT 

George Sa: tavana $5.00. 
THOUGHTS ABOUT LIFE 

Felix Friedberg $2.50. 
BEYOND OUR LIMITATIONS 

Tracy H. Lay $3.00. 
CONFUCIUS, HIS LIFE AND TIME 

Liu Wu-Chi $3.75. 
DICTIONARY OF MAGIC 

Harry E. Wedeck $3.00. 
DICTLOINARY OF THE ARTS 

Martin L. Wolf $10.00. 
WHAT IS CREATIVE THINKING ? 

Catharine Patiick $3.00. 
PROBLEMS OF MEN 
John Dewey 55.00. 
THE ENIGMA OF THE HEREAFTER 

Paul Siwek $3.00. 
DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY 

Dagobert D. Runes $6.00. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


Publishers 
15 East 40th Street New York 16, N.Y 
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